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SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS 

PART I 

Necessity of a Plan which shall fit the Condi- 
tions UNDER WHICH THIS SUBJECT IS TaUGHT 

It will be readily admitted that purpose and conditions de- 
termine method in teaching. As an illustration: If the trained 
teacher's problem is to plan for pupils, twelve years old, who 
in seventy-two lessons are to be taught the history of our coun- 
try from its discovery to the present day, and if it is his pur- 
pose to teach the facts of the text and to secure in doing this 
some development of pupil-memory, the " outline " of work should 
be one which will fit these conditions with logical exactness. 
Were this same teacher to meet different conditions, he would 
devise a different plan. If he were given selected pupils, eighteen 
years of age, with the limit of time one hundred and eighty 
periods, if he conceived the development of independent student- 
judgment the main object to be achieved, it is evident that, were 
he to employ the method which proved a success with boys of 
twelve and an entirely different pedagogical purpose, he might 
justly be charged with stupidity. It would be logical, too, to 
anticipate that work done under such an ill-selected plan should 
end in failure. 

It is already assured that Adams's Commercial Geography is 
to be used in grammar schools, " commercial courses " of high 
schools, and in specialized business schools. In some cities but 
two lessons per week for half a year is to be the scope of the 
study; elsewhere, every day in the scholastic year will not be 
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considered an excessive time allotment. As there are no suitably 
graded books upon the subject of commerce available, books simi- 
lar to the series of readers and geographies in common-school use, 
Adams's book will presumably be used in circumstances varying 
more widely than is usual in the employment of a school text. 
The immaturity of the child of twelve, the training of the man 
of twenty, and widely differing allotments of time are diverse 
factors which we shall find complicating the problem of deciding 
how the book may best be used. Whether American products, 
industries, and markets are to be found " too hard for a boy " or 
"deadly dull" for the mature youth will depend entirely upon 
the teacher's judgment in choosing the subject-matter and his 
skill in selecting the method of instruction. 

Need of Preparation upon the Part of Teachers 

* 

^' It is a fair presumption, as Commercial Geography is a new 
subject in public- school courses, that teachers themselves are not 
broadly prepared to teach it. It is greatly to the credit of the 
teaching profession that no new demand has been made, in the 
whirl of change in subjects and method, which has not met with 
a prompt and effective response. This is not only true of the 
specialist in the high school, but also ©f the hard-worked teacher 
of many subjects. These devoted men and women have made 
themselves competent by subject-research and professional study, 
and while doing so have carried into the schoolroom the enthusi- 
asm necessary to inspire the pupils and secure a valuable product 
from them. 

It goes without saying that those who are to teach Commercial 
Geography, who are not already prepared, will feel that they too 
must begin as students. There are many things possible in the 
way of immediate preliminary preparation. 

Work Essential for the Teacher 

1. study of the literature of the subject. 

2. Determination of the purpose of instruction. 

3. Outlining the course. 

4. Accumulation of teaching material. 

(In a general way this manual will touch upon the two ques- 
tions of teacher-preparation of the subject and methods of in- 
struction.) 
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1. Reading 

First of all, read the text with the student's attitude toward it. 
Mr. Adams's book treats of all the peoples of the earth and sets 
forth their lands, products, and industries, as well as their connec- 
tion with our commerce. It makes little difference whether the 
class-work is to be limited to the United States or is to cover the 
entire field of the world's trade, the teacher's general reading 
should be the same. It is impossible to teach any part of the 
great subject of commerce without a broad knowledge of the con- 
ditions underlying trade throughout the world. The first reading 
of the text, therefore, should be for the general view of the sub- 
ject. This study will stimulate and determine collateral reading, 
which should be curtailed only by the limit of the time available. 
A study of the material contained in the Statistical Abstract, 
il published annually by the Treasury Department, should ' follow, 

for a better grasp of the immensity of the products of the United 
States. The Year-Book published by the Agricultural Department 
treats of the agricultural products of the country in comprehen- 
sive detail. The Statesman's Year-Book (American edition) is 
one of the truest compendiums in English of facts relating to the 
commerce and industries of all countries. 

In addition to the study of these books, the teacher will find 
the need of a good physical geography. 

2. Determination of the Purpose of Instruction 

Whether the course is to be limited to the United States and 
her colonies, or is to include the United States and all other Anglo- 
Saxon countries, or whether the entire subject presented in the 
(Adams's) text is to be undertaken, it will be admitted that there 
must be such a presentation of the subject as will establish fun- 
damental principles in wide application. Whatever the scope of 
the course, it should familiarize the student with — 

a. The important areas of production of all the leading arti- 
cles entering into commerce. 
6. The important areas of consumption. 

c. The means of carriage from the producer to the consumer. 

d. The basal facts relating to the larger manufacturing in-' 

dustries; and, 

e. The causes that effect commercial and industrial develop- 

ment. 
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It will be the teacher's problem, before beginning actual class- 
room instruction, to determine — 

1. The knowledge of the subject which is to be secured 

from pupils. 

2. The mental training which is to be aimed at. 

3. The outline of the course: the parts of the book which 

are to be omitted and those which are to be studied, 
with the time allotment for each division of the subject 
to be undertaken. 

Knowledge of the Subject to be secured (from pupils) — 

a. Broad, general principles which are to be illustrated and 
enforced by every phase of the subject. 

6. Detailed knowledge of a given portion of the text to con- 
form to the time allotted to the work in the school 
curriculum. It is presumed that, at th^ least, thirty-six 
" periods " or recitations will be given to Commercial 
Geography, where it is deemed desirable to place it in 
the list of studies ; alsoj that under the most favorable 
conditions for a year's instruction not more than one 
hundred and eighty periods of class- work could be as- 
signed. 

c. Knowledge of certain phases of commerce or geography 

selected for stress of consideration and determined by 
the locality of the school. Such work would vary 
widely, for example, in cities like New York, Chicago, 
and Atlanta. 

d. Knowledge of a few special topics upon which research- 

work by able pupils should be done and the results 
presented to fellow students. 

Mind Discipline. — There is another consideration of vital im- 
portance in determining the teaching purpose. The first has to do 
with the scope of the subject, the knowledge of fact, within given 
limits; the second has to do with the kind of mental training 
which may be obtained as a result of the method of instruction 
which is followed. There are those who claim that the develop- 
mental or mind- training possibilities of such a study as Commer- 
cial Geography are non-existent, that a text upon this subject is 
necessarily a compendium of facts and statistical tables whose 
school use is on a par with memorizing the multiplication tables. 
That such a contention is absurd can be shown by a consideration 
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of two methods of class-instruction. If this text, Adams's Com- 
mercial Geography, should fall into the hands of a " lesson-hearer '* 
instead of a teacher, it is conceivable that he would demand only 
that his pupils should learn the facts of the text and that recita- 
tions would be devoted entirely to reciting such facts. By con- 
trast, it is equally conceivable that a teacher with the spirit of the 
new education in him should demand, day by day, the solution of 
problems incidental to the subject of commerce, problems involv- 
ing both a knowledge of the facts and much intelligent judgment, 
much careful comparison and conclusion. What would be the 
relative product of these dissimilar methods? We should expect 
from the first, on the part of pupils, stronger power of concen- 
trated attention and better memory; from the second we should 
expect both these qualities and also an augmented and strength- 
ened capacity for independent thought and wise judgment. A 
decision by the teacher to better the pupil's native thought-power, 
rather than to add to his cyclopedic knowledge of facts, will mate- 
rially affect all plans or outlines of work as well as the conduct 
of the class day by day. 

3. Outlining the Course 

The most valuable service which this manual can render to 
teachers is, perhaps — 

a. To urge upon them the necessity of some very definite 
plan of the course which they are to give. 

6. To warn them against accepting any plan, no matter by 
whom devised, which is not based upon a careful con- 
sideration of purpose and existent conditions of school- 
work. 

Such a plan as is here set down can be rationally used only 
when the conditions which dominated its production are the actual 
conditions of the school where it is proposed to adopt the plan. 

The outline which follows is based upon a time-limit of sixty 
recitation-periods. Perhaps it is unnecessary to insist that an 
outline prepared for a course of sixty lessons can not be reduced 
to a plan for forty lessons by a process of mutilation. It cjfti 
not be made to serve by cutting off a lesson here or there or by 
lopping off at the end. Excision can not make from the old a 
new and effective plan ; the new " outline " must be built up in 
its integrity if it is to be effective. 
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Outline 

Time Apportionment 

Total, 60 Lessons 

Introduction 6 lessons; 

United States 24 

Other countries 20 ' " 

Scattered reviews 10 " 

Introduction : 

1 lesson on basis of history of commerce. Talk by teacher 
on origin and development of commerce with the purpose 
of developing general principles. 
3 lessons based on Adams's introduction. Chapters II, III, 
and IV. Subjects: 
Effect of climate and physiography upon production. 
Effect of physiography upon location of towns. 
1 lesson on basis of Chapter V, study of transportation in 
general : 
a. Different means; comparison as to value for specific 

purposes and under certain conditions. 
6. Routes; reasons for, value of railroads, canals, steam- 
ships, etc. 
1 lesson on basis of Chapter VI, study of governmental 
work for protection and encouragement of commerce. 

Note.— In these introductory lessons, a wall map of the United 
States should be used constantly by the teacher. The ** open book " 
recitation is advised to secure adequate use of the diagrams and maps 
of the text. 

United States. — In studying each commodity, pupils should 
be directed to read, using the index as a guide, in order to get a 
world-wide view of such subjects as sugar, cotton, wheat, etc. 
(The figure gives the number of the lessons.) 

1, climate and natural conditions of country; 2 and 3, 
grains; 4, sugar, fruit, etc.; 5, meat and fish; 6 land 7, 
fibers; 8, wood and its products; 9, petroleum and coal; 
10, iron; 11, other minerals; 12, 13, and 14, manufactures; 
15, 16, and 17, transportation; 18, summary; 19 and 20, 
United States colonies and Cuba; 21 to 24, reviews. 
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Reviews. — After the completion of the United States, the colo- 
nies, and Cuba, as outlined above, the review should be planned 
under the following heads: 

1. Areas of production (grains; sugar; coal, iron, and other 

minerals; forests, cattle, etc.). 

2. Areas of consumption (through manufactures, use as 

food, exporting, etc.). 

3. Transportation (carriage from producer to consumer). 

4. Cause and effect of commercial development. 

In addition to these topics, the teacher will naturally divide 
the United States into its sections — i. e., the New England States, 
Middle Atlantic — for localization of products, industries, and in- 
dustrial growth. The same ground may be gone over advan- 
tageously by classifying by products — ^i. e., the cotton States, the 
com belt, etc. 

Topics for Reviews: 

1. Statistical work — comparison of export trade of ports 

(e. g.. New York, Boston, etc.). 

2. Graphic map-work — direction of traffic in four or five 

chief exports. 

3. Prospects for the Western States. 

4. Commerce (import and export trade) of New England, 

New York, and Pennsylvania. 

5. Industries of the South. 

Special Topics for Bright Pupils: 

1. The business of a railroad center. 

2. The ocean trade (of the city of Boston or other ports). 

3. The business of a distributing center. 

Illustration of work for special localities: It is to be expected 
in Boston, for example, that students will be able and anxious to 
study some phase of transportation — e. g., the shipping of cattle 
to England, cost of cattle on range, cost of transportation to 
shipping port (Boston), cost of ocean transport, etc. 

This particular problem might be taken up to demon- 
strate that cost of carriage is a factor in selling price, that 
it may prohibit successful competition, that it must be mini- 
mized to secure profits, etc. 
The feeding of New York city, especially supplying it with fresh 
fruits and vegetables, leading to questions of relation of market 
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gardeners of Virginia and the Carolinas to large cities of the 
North, and again leading finally to deduction of rule as to cost 
of food, position (importance) of food-supplying in commerce of 
world, and interdependence of regions. 

Other Countries. — Time scheme (the figure gives the number 
of lessons): 1, Canada and Newfoundland; 3, Great Britain and 
Ireland; 3, Germany; 2, France; 2, Belgium and the Netherlands; 
2, Russia in Europe and Asia; 1, Austria, Hungary, and Italy 
(teacher); 2, India; 1, China; 1, Japan; 2, Australia; 2, Africa; 
i. Central America and Mexico (teacher); 2^, South America. 
Total, 25 lessons. 

Reviews. — Suggested topics (special) : Marketing of petrole- 
um; moving of grain; estimating cost in labor and investment 
of capital of one meal; United States agricultural machinery in 
foreign markets; corn; wheat; iron; cotton; the world's beverages, 
etc.; English trade — statistical and descriptive; German competi- 
tion in Europe's markets. 

Some of the above, as wheat, iron, can be done by the class 
as a whole, others can profitably be used as special topics assigned 
to selected individuals. 

Suggestions. — If the class-work must be limited to thirty-six 
lessons, the time-scheme for the Introduction and the United 
States should be followed by six lessons upon " other countries," 
in which the teacher will use most of the time chiefly in present- 
ing our relation to Great Britain, Germany, etc., in competition 
for the world's trade. In six lessons, the home-study of pupils, 
teacher-presentation and open-book work should fix strongly — ^at 
least, the products, trade policy, and competitive value of these 
foreign countries. The markets for the raw products of the 
United States and industries and the advantageous sources for 
supplies which we must purchase abroad should be emphasized. 

4. Accumulation of Material 

Books, — A list of references will be found upon page 29. It 
is desirable to secure as many of these and other books upon 
kindred topics as possible. The school library should be made 
as full and as serviceable under the head of Commercial Geography 
as under Literature or History. Whether this result can be se- 
cured is not entirely a question of school funds, though a liberal 
allowance of money can be most advantageously expended. 
Through the energy of the teacher, much of the literature of this 
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subject can be collected without cost. Many Government pub- 
lications are made with the sole idea of broadening and bettering 
public information; heads of bureaus are given discretion to issue 
their publications to schools and colleges, upon application. 

The reports of chambers of commerce, commercial exchanges, 
and of many large corporations may be obtained as easily as 
Government documents. 

A number of school geographies, both physical and political, 
and a reliable atlas (Century) should be placed in the class-room 
for the use of students. 

Maps. — ^Map of the world, showing cable and steamship routes. 
(Navy Department, Hydrographic Oflfice.) 
Cuba. 

Philippines. 
China and Japan. 
East Indies. 
Europe. 
United States, North America, 

A list of the maps of the United States Coast Survey may be 
procured from Kand, McNally & Co., or directly from the depart- 
ment at Washington. 

Many railroad maps, though crude and inaccurate, are illu- 
minating to the study of transportation. " Folders " of any rail- 
road in this country are easily obtainable. The big steamship com- 
panies print a great deal of information which may be used to 
advantage. 

Newspapers and Magazines. — The magazines contain many 
articles which treat of American commerce. These, torn from the 
magazine and bound by themselves in stout paper covers, will 
soon provide a valuable pamphlet library. 

At least one good commercial daily should be subscribed to 
(such as the Commercial Advertiser, New York). 

Clippings on commercial subjects — e. g., Pacific Cable, Isth- 
mian Canal, etc. — should be requested from all students; this will 
insure careful daily reading upon current trade topics. Few of 
these clippings are desirable for general class use. As a conse- 
quence they should be filed in large envelopes, once in a few weeks 
they should be sorted by competent students, or by the instructor, 
and those of more than ephemeral value classified and pasted into 
a large scrap-book. Of course, the use of a good filing and index 
system is more desirable than the suggested envelopes and scrap- 
books. 
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Illustrations. — It should be the teacher's aim to collect within 
a few years a large number of valuable illustrations relevant to the 
peoples and customs of all nations of the earth. It will not be 
difficult to find " process " pictures of every sort of product, all 
kinds of manufactures^ and of the various means of transporta- 
tion; the date-palm of the desert, the manufacture of beet-sugar, 
packing tea in China, the ocean greyhound, etc. The illustrations 
of Adams's Commercial Geography are an example of the excellent 
work which is everywhere to be found. A filing cabinet can be 
improvised with a little ingenuity. (48-R-3, Library Bureau.) 

If the school owns a lantern, slides can be made by copying 
many of the best of these illustrations. Slides may also be pur- 
chased or rented to illustrate almost any subject. Lectures by 
business men, travelers, or teachers, illustrated by the lantern, 
upon such a subject as sugar, for example, will create a lively 
interest in geography, commerce, and politics. 



PART II 
CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTION 

Diyisions of Geography— general : 

1. Mathematical. 3. Political. 

2. Physical. ^ 4. Commercial. 

Define each of the above terms. 
Of what special value is a knowledge of each? 
Do the first three have a close connection with commercial geog- 
raphy? Illustrate. ^ 

Name the five zones and the latitude covered by each. 
In which zone or zones is there only one season? Why? 
In which of the zones are there four seasons? Why? 
What of commerce in the arctic zones? In the torrid zone? In the 
temperate zones? Why? 

For what various purposes is a map used? 
What is Merca tor's projection? 
How does It differ from an ordinary map? 

Why is this latter map desirable for use in the study of commercial 
geography? 

Define the following: 

1. Pass. 2. Canyon. 3. Divide. 4. Basin. 5. Desert. 

How are passes formed? 

Of what commercial value are passes? Illustrate. 

The following are to be presented by students, in five-minute 
papers: 

The Mohawk Water-gap. 

The Khyber Pass (Afghanistan). 

Note the regions made accessible by these passes. . 
What aid to commerce is rendered by each? 
What is a divide? Illustrate. 
How do divides affect the following: 

The course of rivers. 

The deposit of soil. 

Agricultural products. 

11 
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What is a basin? Note some of tlie great river-basins of the 
United States. •» 

What of commerce and production in these different basins? 
What is a desert? 

Why are there deserts? (Adams's Commercial Geography, p. 4.) 
What is necessary in order that the desert may become fruitful? 

The commercial value of mountains: 

1. In relation to minerals. 

2. In relation to supply of woods. 

3. In their influence on climate. 

4. In their formation of rivers. 

5. In their influence upon production. 

6. Their influence upon men and their industries. 

(Adams's Commercial Geography, pp. 15-17.) 
The above outline should be fully developed. Each item is Im- 
portant. 

Study certain mountain ranges according to tjie above outline. 

What effect do ocean currents have upon climate? Illustrate. 
Of what commercial value are ocean currents? Illustrate. 
(Adams's Commercial Geography, pp. 19-20.) 



CHAPTER II 

CLIMATE 

Give a clear deflnition of climate. 

Name regions where the climate is practically uniform. 

What of the production of those regions? 

What part have such regions had in advancing the commerce of the 
world? 

What effect have regions of uniform climate upon other portions 
of the world? Illustrate. 

Why do certain regions of the world have variable climates? 

What of the production of those regions? 

What influence have such regions had upon the commerce of the 
world? Illustrate. 

What is the effect of climate upon agriculture? 

Are similar products found in similar soils the world over? 

Are similar products found in similar climates the world over? 

The last two questions illustrate a very important fact. 
Why is there little vegetation on lands high above sea-level? 
Why Is there excessive vegetation along the Amazon River? 
Is either region desirable for the habitation or industries of men? 
Why? 

What do we mean by temperature? Illustrate. 
Upon what does temperature depend? 
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How are the wants of men supplied In tropical regions? 
What of commerce and industry in such regions? Illustrate. 
What demand creates commerce in tropical regions? 
Tell something of life and commerce in arctic regions. 

What Is the chief factor In influencing rainfall? (P. 8.) 

Why is there no rainfall on the Sahara Desert? 

If rain fell on the desert, would the soil be fruitful? 

How do winds affect climate? ■ Illustrate. 

What Is the difference between sea climate and continental climate? 
Why? 

What are some of the determining factors relating to climate In 
the region where you live? Illustrate. 



CHAPTER III 

THE earth's surface, OCEAN CURRENTS, AND WINDS 

What relation does plant life bear to quality and quantity of soil? 
Illustrate. 

Class will name the different kinds of soil with which they are 
familiar. 

What are some of the determining factors regarding the quality of 
these soils? 

How are they related to production? Illustrate. 

How do rivers influence the formation and quality of soil? 

Why is soil ordinarily thin and poor upon a hillside and rich and 
fruitful In a valley? Study carefully. 

Some things to be noted regarding the influence of mountains upon 
climate, and therefore upon production and commerce: 

What Is the difference In production of the eastern slope of the 
Rocky Mountains and the western slope? 

What is the difference in climate between the two slopes? Illus- 
trate. 

Upon which side Is the rainfall greater? Why? 

Which slope is the more productive? Why? 

Note corresponding facts, indicated In above outline, regarding: 

The Himalayas, In Asia. 

The Andes, in South America. 

How do mountains promote commerce? Illustrate. 
How do mountains hinder commerce? Illustrate. 

Note.— The following topics are to be assigned to individuals, who 
should prepare brief papers and read them before the class in connec- 
tion wjth the above lesson: 

The influence of mountains upon the character and industries of 

men. 
Some predominating facts regarding the location of towns and 

cities. 

After the reading, pupils should discuss the leading points. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE earth's surface, OCEAN CURRENTS, AND WINDS — 

{Continued) 
Locate the following: 

1. The Gulf Stream. 3. Japan current. 

2. The Equatorial current. 4. Arctic current. 

What is the character of these great currents? 

What influence do they have upon climate? Illustrate. 

How do these currents influence production? 

Name specific regions that are markedly influenced by these cur- 
rents. What of New England? 

Paris, in France, and northern Maine are in the same latitude; 
what is the diflference in climate? Why? 

The northern boundary of the United States is the 49th parallel; 
what is the diflference in climate, production, etc., between the west- 
ern part of the United States and the eastern part? Why? 

Contrast the following: 
London and New York. 
Rome and Boston. 
Portland, Maine, and Portland, Oregon. 

Define the following: 

1. Trade-winds. 

2. Anti-trade winds. 

3. Monsoons. 

In what regions do the above prevail? Locate on map. 

Why are the first named called ** trade-winds "? 

What eflfect do these winds have upon climate? Illustrate. 

What eflfect do they have upon commerce? Why? 

What eflfect do they have upon production? 

Note.— Some member of the class will prepare a short paper upon 
the following: * 

The eflfect. of coasts upon commerce. 

After reading, the paper should be fully and freely discussed by 
the class. 

CHAPTER V 

AIDS TO COMMERCE 

1. Telegraphs. 6. Technical education: 

2. Telephones. o. In Germany. 

3. Consuls. 6. In France. 

4. Commercial agencies: c. In United States. 
a. Dun's. 7. Irrigation: 

6. Bradstreet's. a. In United States. 

5. Exhibits and expositions: 6. In Egypt, 
a. Peasant fairs, in Russia. c. In India. 

6. Noted Expositions— London, d. In Mexico. 

Paris, Chicago. 8. Ocean cables. 
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How has the telegraph influenced commerce? Illastrate. 

What changes have been wrought by the use of the telephone V 

What place has the typewriter in advancing commerce? 

Class will make a comparison of the attitude of the United States 
and of Turkey in aiding commerce. 

What great enterprises in direct aid of commerce are now receiving 
the attention of our Government? 

Annually a River and Harbor bill is introduced in Congress. What 
is the object of such a measure? 

Why do the governments of various South American countries fail 
to advance commerce and attract capital? 

Many countries have large colonial possessions; why are these 
possessions so jealously guarded by the home government? How do 
these possessions aid the home country? 

Class will note how the following affect commerce: 
Religious influence. 
The provisions of capital. 
The aid given by labor. 
Uniform weights and measures. 
Standard time. 
Density of population. 

Note.— Topics for special papers: 

United States consuls: how appointed; special duties; how they 

aid business. Class will get consular reports and examine 

them. 
Commercial agencies: public or private enterprise? Their use 

to business men. 
International expositions: early history; their help in advancing 

national and international commerce. 
Technical education: what it is; now it aids commerce. 
Ocean cables: brief history; how they aid commerce. 

It is suggested that one of the above topics be presented each day 
for a week. After presentation by some students the teacher should 
encourage class discussion. 

Oovemment and Commerce 

What is the province of all government? 

What are some of the essentials of government in relation to com- 
merce? 

What has the government of the United States done to aid com- 
merce? Answer fully. 

Name some government whose attitude toward commerce has been 
detrimental. Why detrimental? 

Compare such government with the government of the Unltoil 
States. 

CHAPTER VI 

TRANSPORTATION 

The class will name the chief means of transportation. 
What proportion of the world's commerce is carried by water? 
Why is transportation by water so prominent? 

3 
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The class will note certain rivers of the United States and the 
relation they bear to commerce. 

Note the important rivers of Europe and the relation they bear to 
the commerce of particular regions. 

What part have canals had In developing commerce? 

The class will note the location, points connected, and commercial 
value of the following eanals: 

Erie Canal. 

Suez Canal. 

Kaiser Wllhelm Canal. 

Corinth Canal. 

North Holland Ship Canal. 

Nicaragua Canal. (Projected.) ' 

Panama Canal. (Projected.) 

General Questions 

Note how time has been reduced In crossing the Atlantic since the 
days of Columbus. 

How has commerce been affected by this marked reduction? 

What commerce is carried on the Great Lakes of the United 
States? Why? 

What animals are used In transportation? Why? 

Note one or two leading caravan routes and the relation they bear 
to commerce. 

How Is crude petroleum transported and why? 

For what kind of transportation is electricity chiefly used? 

Make a study of the tables on page 48, Adams's Commercial Geog- 
raphy. 

What leading facts are suggested by the tables relative to our own 
country? 

Compare railroad interests of the United States and the world. 



CHAPTER VII 

A STUDY OF MODEBN COMMERCIAL NATIONS: THE UNITED STATES 

The Class will make a study of the Influence of the following facts 
in advancing the commercial interests of the United States: 

The extent of territory (latitude and longitude). 
The variety of lands included In the territory of the United 
States. 

Class will make a list of the following: 

Agricultural lands. 
Mineral lands. 

Variety of minerals produced. 
Availability of mineral deposits. 
Extent and location of timber lands. 
Variety of timber produced. 
Availability of timber lands. 
Variety of vegetable product?. 
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Would it be possible for the United States to be self-sustaining as 
a nation? Why? 

The class will note the kinds of climate within the territory of the 
United States. 

What is the advantage of such variety of climate? 

What influence has it upon the productions of the soil? 

What influence upon the industries of men? 

What influence upon the unity of government have climate and pro- 
duction? 

The class will note differences In climate on the same parallel of 
latitude on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. 

What is the reason for such differences? 

What effect does this difference have upon production? 

In what portion of the United States Is the rainfall both abundant 
and uniform? 

What is the reason for the above facts? 

In what portion of the United States is the rainfall not abundant? 

What is the reason? 

What effect does the last condition have upon production? 

In what portion of the United States is the rainfall abundant at 
some seasons and scant at other seasons? 

What is the reason? 

What is the effect upon production? Illustrate. 

Where are the best harbors along the coast of the United States? 

In what harbors do we find the largest export and import trade, 
and why? 

Why are good harbors so much more numerous along the Atlantic 
coast than along the Paclflc? 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE UNITED STATES — {ConttflUed) 

Is the United States considered a manufacturing or an agricultural 
nation? 

The class will make a careful study of the requisites for a great 
agricultural nation, and then note how these requirements are met 
In the United States. 

What are the most needful agricultural productions? 

How many of these most necessary productions are produced In the 
United States? 

Does the United States more than supply Its home demand for 
chief foods? 

Are the five most necessary kinds of food all produced In the 
United States? 

Are these foods consumed In the United States? 

Class will note the regions where these products are produced. 

How are they transported? Follow connecting lines from producer 
to consumer. 

What is the most valuable cereal that is grown? 
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How does the United States compare with other countries in pro- 
ducing it? 

Why is the production of wheat in the United States so abundant? 

Are wheat foods the chief diet of any or all portions of the 
United States? 

Note.— Members of the class will prepare a short paper foliowinj^ 
this outline: 

Outline study on wheat: 

Its history. How harvested. 

Description of plant. How transported. 

Kind of soil required. Extent of use as food. 

Kind of climate required. How its production has inHnenced 

How grown, invention. 

What is maize or Indian com? 

How does it compare, in quantity produced, with other cereals of 
the United States? 

In what countries is it grown? 

Class will make a study of the uses of Indian corn, includin^^ its 
uses as food. 

Point out on the map the great corn section of the United States. 

What conditions prevail that make this region favorable for the 
production of corn? 

In what parts of our country is corn used as a chief article of food? 

Why so generally used in the section named? 

Why is so small a quantity of corn exported? 

What place has the production of corn had in developing the agri- 
cultural resources of the United States? Why? 

Note.— Outline study on corn: 

Its history. How grown. 

Description of the plant. How harvested. 

Kind of soil required. How transported. 

Kind of cilmate required. Its relation to meat production. 

The class will make a study of the following grains produced in 
the United States: 

Oats. Rye. 

Barley. Rice. 

Using the following outline: 

A description of the plant. 
Conditions necessary for production. 
Where grown, in what latitude. 
Value to commerce. 
Production of leading countries. 

The Production of Sugar 

The class will make a study of the following, relating to sugar: 

A description of the plant. 

Where grown. P. 67, Adams*s Commercial Geography. 

The chief sugar-producing plants. 

How cultivated. 
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How sugar is made: 

From plant to refinery. 

Where are the refineries? 

Why so remote from place of production? 
Which countries are the largest consumers? 
What is the commercial value of sugar? 
What kinds of labor are required for its production? 
Has the cultivation of sugar led to inventions? 
Tell something of the cultivation of sugar in Cuba. 
What political question is now being considered in connection 

with production of sugar in Cuba (1902)? 
Why is this political question of such special importance? 



CHAPTER IX 
THE UNITED STATES — {Continued) 

The class will make a list of the anlipals that are raised for food 
in the United States. 

Use the following outline in the study of each animal: 

Regions where raised. 

Why such region Is specially adapted to the raising of the par- 
ticular animal named. 

Kinds of soil and climate. 

Food required for the animal. 

Are the different animals raised where the food required for them 
is raised also? Why or why not? 

Have any of the animals any use other than for food? 

How is the production of meat connected with the commerce 
of the world? 

With what countries does the United States have special trade 
because of its meat production? 

General Questions 

What is the "corn belt" of the United States? 
Are the meat-producing animals raised chiefly in that region? 
How are live animals transported? , 
How is meat preserved when shipped long distances? 
What city is the great center for the shipment of meat? 
Does the United States export meat from its western seaports? 
How does the food of a nation aflfect its commerce? 
How does the food of a nation affect its industrial life? 
Let the teacher explain to the class how every part of the slaugh- 
tered animal Is utilized, thus Increasing profits and insuring economy. 

Dairy Products 

Note the chief dairy countries. 
• Requirements for dairy products: 
Natural conditions, soil, etc. 
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Expert knowledge: 

Of natural conditions. 

Of breeds of animals. 

Of modern metliods of dairying. 

Of proper food for dairy animals. 

Of markets in general. 

Of packing and transportation. 

Regions of the United States for dairying. 

Place the United States holds in producing and exporting dairy 
products. 

Note the dlflference between oleomargarine and butter. 

What is the commercial importance of dairying in the United 
States? 

What of its economic importance? 

Note.— Special topics for brief papers, to be discussed by the class 
after presentation: 

The importance of swine-raising in the United States. 
The value of sheep for mutton and for wool in the United States. 
The extent and value of the fur industry in the United States. 
Our American fisheries. 

These papers should be concrete statements of the most Interesting 
and important facts relating to the topics named. 



CHAPTER X 
THE UNITED STATES — {Continued) 

Cotton and its Uses 

The cotton-producing area of the United States. 
Production in the United States compared with other countries 
where cotton is grown. 

The different kinds of cotton and their uses. 
What is meant by the "fiber"? 
Tell something of the different kinds of fiber. 
Requirements for raising cotton: 

Kinds of soil. 

Climatic conditions. 

Kinds of labor employed In production. 

Time required from planting to harvest. 

How gathered. 

How prepared for shipment. 

General Questions 

Tell something of the increase In the use of cotton fabrics for 
clothing during the past fifty years. 

What is the chief cotton market of the United States? 

Tell something of the export of raw cotton from the United States? 

Give a brief account of the consumption of raw cotton in the United* 
States. 
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What are the chief centers for the manufacture of cotton goods 
abroad? in the United States? 

Why has cotton manufacture been so conspicuous In New England? 

Give an account of the growth of cotton manufactures in our 
Southern States. 

Special Topics.— The invention of the cotton gin. 

The relation of slavery to the production of cotton. 
Varied uses of the following: 

Cotton fiber. 

Cotton-seed oil. 

Cotton-seed as a fertilizer. 
The history of a bale of cotton. 
Cotton manufacture and inventions. 
Cotton production and industrial progress. 

Note.— The above topics should be assigned several days In ad- 
vance. 

One topic should be assigned to two or three pupils. 

After each topic h||s been presented time should be given for class 
discussion. Reasonable discussion should be encouraged. 

The teacher should direct the class to definite sources of Informa- 
tion. 

Note-books should be- used and Important items recorded. 

Wool 

The class will develop the following outline: 

The difference between the various kinds of wool. 
How does wool differ from hair? 
Why is wool greasy? 

Compare wool and cotton as used for clothing. 
What grade of wool is produced in the United States? 
What grade do we import? 

What conditions are necessary for the production of wool: 
Soil. 
Climate. 
The class will make a list of the leading woolen fabrics manu- 
factured. 

What are the chief woolen centers of the United States? 

General Questions 

Into what four groups are the woolen factories of the United 
States divided? 

Give some facts regarding the manufacture of worsted. 

How does the United States rank in the manufacture of carpets? 
Why? 

What Is the carpet center of the United States? 

What is •* felt " and how made? 

Silk 

Members of the class will develop the following outline: 

Soil and climate required for production. 
The silkworm. 
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The mulberry-tree. 
Labor required: 

Kinds of labor. 

Necessary training. 
Brief history of silk growing. 

General Topics 

Sllk-produclng countries; Important facts concerning each country. 

Why is silk not produced In the United States? 

How Is silk prepared for manufacturing? 

Prominence of the United States In the manufacture of silk goods: 

Compare United States and other countries. 

Chief silk centers In the United States. 

Kinds of goods made. 

Value of the product. 
Industrial Importance of silk and silk manufacturing. 



CHAPTER XI 
THE UNITED STATES — {Continued) 

A study of Wood Products 

What yaluable woods for industrial uses are found In the United 
States? 

The class will locate thepe areas on the map of the United States. 

How does production In Its yarlous forms compare with other in- 
dustries of the United States? 

The class will make a list of wood products that are among the 
necessities of life. (Study a modern home and note how wood enters 
into ail that pertains to both necessity and luxury.) 

What kind of timber produces the most Important lumber? Why? 
What Is ♦♦ hard " wood? *♦ Soft '* wood? 

Where Is this timber grown? 

What use Is made of the bark of certain trees? 

How long does It take to mature a timber crop? 

What means are taken In the United States to replenish our 
forests? 

Give some important facts regarding the transportation of lumber. 

Why does the United States rank first In the consumption of tim- 
ber and lumber? Illustrate fully. 

Give some leading facts regarding the export and imp<^rt trade in 
lumber. 

Topics for short papers: 

Wood prodticts of the Amazon region. 
The furniture Industry of the United States. 
Tree products other than lumber. 

(Adams's Commercial Geography, pp. Ill, 112, 113, 114.) 
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CHAPTER XII 
THE UNITED STATES — (Continued) 

A Study of Minerals: Coal 

The class will note some facts regarding the accessibility of min- 
erals. 

How are beds of coal formed? 

How long has coal been used for heating purposes? 

The class will locate on the map the coal-producing areas of the 
United States. 

What are the advantages of countries possessinsf large fields of coal ? 

Into what two general classes is coal divided? 

What are some of the chief differences between hard and soft coal? 

How does coal compare in value with other mineral productions 
oi the United States? 

Coal Is sometimes called the " black diamond." Why is that desig- 
nation appropriate? 

What is coke and what is Its special value? 

Note.— For special study: 

The rank of the United States in the mining of coal. 

Interesting facts regarding the mining of coal. 

The uses of coke and its commercial importance. 

What part has coal had in placing the United States in the lead 
as an industrial nation? 

A brief paper on the chief coal-fields of the world. 

A study of the influence of coal production on invention, trans- 
portation, etc. 

Natural gas and its Industrial value. 

Petroleum 

What does the word ** petroleum " mean? 

The class will locate on the map the petroleum-flelds in the United 
States. 

Compare product of Russia and the United States. 

Note.— For special study :^ 

The opening of an oil-well. 
The ** piping " of oil. 
Transporting by railroad. 
The most useful by-products of petroleum. 

A short paper on the history of petroleum, Its discovery, devel- 
opment of the industry, refining, etc. 
The export of petroleum. 
Commercial Importance of petroleum. 

Iron 

The student will develop the followfng outline: 

Indicate how beds of iron ore are formed. 

Locate on the map the iron ore fields in the United States. 
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Give a comparison of iron production in the United States and 

other leading countries. 
Give an account of the smelting of iron. 

Note interesting facts regarding the transportation of iron ore. 
Name some of the chief uses of iron and steel. 

Note.— For special study: 

Compare the usefulness of iron with all other metals. 
Note the effect upon science and ciyillzation if there were no iron. 
Why do we find no remains of iron in ancient ruins? 
Give an account of the discovery and making of Bessemer steel. 
Note the development of the iron Industry in relation to its de- 
pendence upon coal supply. 
The dependence of Inventions upon iron supply. 
The commercial importance of iron. 
Why does the United States lead in iron and steel production? 



CHAPTER XIII 
THE UNITED STATES — (Continued) 

Precioua Metals: Oold and Silver 

Locate on the map the gold-producing regions of the United States. 

How does the United States rank in the production of gold with 
other nations? 

Give a brief sketch of methods used in the mining of gold. 

Give a brief history of the discovery and production of gold In the 
United States, including Alaska. 

Gold is a beautiful metal; how does this fact affect its commercial 
value. 

Give a brief outline of the various uses of gold. 

For a brief paper: The Story of a Gold Dollar. 

An outline for the study of silver: 

Locate on the map the silver-producing regions of the United States. 
Give a brief sketch of the mining and production and value of 
silver. 
What is the chief use of silver. 



CHAPTER XIV 
THE UNITED STATES — (Continued) 

Manufacturing Interests 

The class will make a study of the following facts and note their 
relation to our advancement as a manufacturing nation: 

Extent and variety of raw material. 
Internal waterways, water-power, etc. 
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Mineral deposits. 

Inventive genius. 

Character of our people. 

Our home markets. 

Our general prosperity. 

Attitude of our Government toward industrial advancement. 

Where were manufacturing interests first developed in our country, 
and why? 

Note the location of specific kinds of manufacturing^ iron and steel, 
cotton, woolen, fiour, etc., and the reason for such location. 

How does population affect manufacturing interests? 

Note.— Topics for special study: 

The story of a steel rail. 

The life and service of a locomotive* 

Our production of agricultural machinery. 

Ship-building in the United States. 

The production of leather goods. 

The industry of canning foods. 

Topics may be assigned to Individuals, and after presentation in the 
class should be freely discussed. 



CHAPTER XV 
THE UNITED STATES — {Continued) 

Shipping Intereata 

The class will make a study of the internal waterways of the 
United States, noting how mineral deposits, agricultural lands, and 
lumber regions are made accessible because of lakes and rivers. (Use 
a large map of the United States for the above study.) 

Note freight charges in the United States, and how such charges 
are affected by water transportation. 

Study of the following rivers: 

])llssissippi. Hudson. 

Columbia. Delaware. 

Willamette. Ohio. 

Note the chief cities on each. 

What kind of freight is carried over each? Why? 

What connection has each with natural sources of wealth? 

Study the Great Lakes: 

What canals connect these Great Lakes? 

Name the chief cities on the lakes. 

What are some of the leading facts regarding each city? 

How do you account for the location of each of these important 

cities on the Great Lakes? 
How is Chicago connected with the Mississippi River? 
What kind of freight is carried over the Great Lakes? 
What natural sources of wealth are tributary to the Gre^t Lakes? 
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Make a special study of the following cities: 

Cliicago. Detroit. 

Milwaukee. Cleveland. 

Duluth. Buffalo. 

Make a study of the following canals: 

Erie. Chicago Drainage. 

Welland. *• Soo " or United States Canal. 

What part has each canal in aiding transportation and commerce? 

How does canal transportation affect freight-rates? Why? 

How has the increase of railroads affected canal service? 

Study the map on page 156, Adams's Commercial Geography, and 
note the converging centers of railroads. Why do so many roads 
converge at these special points? 

Note.— Topics for special study: 

The coasting trade of the United States. 
The deep-sea trade. 
Our merchant marine: 

Compare with other countries. 

(Adams's Commercial Geography, p. 48.) 
Prospect of increasing our merchant marine. 
What is a tramp steamer? 

What kind of trade is sought by tramp steamers? 
The city of New York: 

As a shipping center. 
As a financial center. 
Compare with other American cities. 
A comparison of the coasting trade of the Atlantic and Pacific 

coast-lines. 
At the present time, 1902, the United States Congress is con- 
sidering the matter of granting ship subsidies; how would such 
a subsidy aid our merchant marine? 



CHAPTER XVI 
THE UNITED STATES — {Continued) 

Trade and Commerce of the United States 

Reasons for rapid increase in volume of the world^s trade during 
the last three decades. 

Contrast the domestic and foreign trade of the United States and 
leading foreign countries. 

Why has the United States such extensive domestic trade? 

Why does Europe have such extensive foreign trade? 

Observe this in connection with England, France, and Germany. 

Why are some American products able to compete with foreign 
goods in their own, that is, the foreign market? 

How are foreign markets created? 

Each member of the class should prepare a brief outline on each 
of the above topics. 
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Note.— The topics are of Special Importance. It is suggested that 
the students should do something more than recite a series of statis- 
tics and give some conclusions* from the text. They should draw con- 
clusions of their own from these great facts of trade and commerce. 



CHAPTER XVII 

UNITED STATES COLONIES AND CUBA 

Porto Rico. 

Its location, size, and chief cities. 
Topography of the country. Good harbors. 
Soil, climate, and people. 
Productions : 

Live stoclc. 

Grains. 

Fruits. 

Agricultural staples. 
Manufactures. 
Imports. 

Value of Porto Rico to the United States. 
The pupil will develop the above topics as a study of Porto Rico. 

HatDaiian Islands. 

Compare with Porto Rico in size and population. 

Commercial importance of the islands. 

Importance of the islands in Pacific Ocean trade. 

Describe the general contour of the country. 

The races that inhabit the islands. 

Honolulu as a city. 

The climate and productions. 

Value of these islands to the United States. 

The Philippine Islands. 

A brief history of the islands. 
The size and extent of the group. 
The people: 

Different races. 

Total population. 

Character of the people. 
The agricultural resources of the islands. 
Present and future value of the islands to the United States. 

Cuba. 

A brief sketch of the island's history. 

Its size, commercial advantages, harbors. 

Population. 

Character of the people. 

Its staple products. 

Reciprocal advantages between the United States and Cuba. 

Its export trade. 

Everything relating to Cuba is of special Interest to the United 
States. Why? 
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Tfie United States: Suggestive Reviews 

The pupil will sketch a map of the ifnlted States, not map drawing 
but sketching. After sketching the boundary lines of the United 
States, indicate the following areas of production: 

1. Pood products: 6. Iron. 

a. Wheat. c. Copper. 

h. Corn. d. Gold and silver. 

c. Sugar. e. Petroleum. 

d. Cattle, swine, etc. 3. Animal and vegetable fibers: 

e. Rice. a. Wool. 

2. Minerals: h. Cotton. 

o. Coal. 4. Forests. 

If the teacher desires, the above outline may be extended. Differ- 
ent colors of chalk may be used to indicate the areas of production. 
The above should be drilled until each pupil is familiar with the 
sources of production in our country. Both teacher and pupils 
should question freely so that interesting facts may be brought out. 

The object of Commercial Geography is to teach the sources of 
production, manufacturing centers, methods of transportation, and 
the resulting commercial development. 

We have sketched the parts of our country that represent the great 
areas of production; we are now to study the areas of consumption. 
Products are consumed along four lines: 

1. For food. 3. For clothing. 

2. For manufacturing. 4. For exportation. 

Taking the above as a basis, interesting studies may be developed. 

Let us consider the food products: 

Review the areas of production. 

Sketch on the map the region where manufactured or consumed. 

What means of transportation connects producer and consumer? 

Why? 
What is the basis of exchange; that is, what finished product is 

given in exchange for the raw material? 
What effect has this exchange had upon the sections directly 

Interested in relation to industrial advancement. 

Materials for making clothing: 

Review areas of production. 

Sketch region of manufacture. 

Indicate method of transportation, and why. 

Industrial development of the producing region. 

Industrial development of the manufacturing region. 

Mutual advantages through exchange. 

Locate on the map: 

The corn belt. Chief manufacturing districts. 

The cotton States. The meat-producing region. 
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Topics for special papers: 

Manufacturing in New England: 
a. Causes for development. 
h. Results of development: 
Upon New England. 
Upon country at large. 

Cause and effect of commercial development. 

Treat the above topic by taking some definite section of the United 
States— the Middle Atlantic States, the Southern States, the Pacific 
Coast States, etc. 



HELPFUL LITEEATUEE ON COMMEECIAL 

GEOGEAPHY 

Many of the Government publications may be obtained free 
upon application to the various departments or bureaus at Wash- 
ington, which issue them, or to the members of Congress. The 
editions of some of them, however, are scarcely equal to the 
demand, and a small price may be asked for copies. 

The Bureau of Commerce, State Department, publishes the fol- 
lowing: 

The Monthly Consular Reports. They give current information 
on commercial and industrial topics. The teacher who does not 
care to preserve all the reports may with advantage cut out and 
classify such matters as will be helpful in the class-room. 

Special Consular Reports. Each contains information collected 
by many consular officers on a particular subject. 

Commercial Relations. Published annually in two volumes. 
Contains the annual reports of consular officers on the commerce, 
etc., of their districts. A useful summary of commercial statis- 
tics and other data from all countries. 

The Bureau of Statistics, Treasury Department, publishes the 
following: 

Annual Report on the Commerce and Navigation of the United 
States, gives the most detailed and valuable statistics, but, except 
for exhaustive study of one or another phase of commerce or 
navigation, is not so useful to the teacher as the 

Statistical Abstract of the United States. Its form is very 
convenient for reference; it presents compactly the facts relating 
to products, industries, and commerce. 

The Monthly Summary of Commerce and Finance. It contains 
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the statistics of each months and frequently also monographs on 
special subjects. 

The United States Geological Survey, Interior Department, 
prints as a part of its Annual Report a long account of the mineral 
resources of the country and comparisons with those of other 
lands. 

The Year-Book of the Department of Agriculture contains com- 
plete statistics of agricultural products and commerce and many 
articles, such as The Date Palm and its Culture, Influence of 
Refrigeration on the Fruit Industry, etc. (1900), from which the 
teacher may select useful matter for supplementing the text-book. 
A list of the many publications of the Agricultural Department 
for 1900, including those of the Weather Bureau, is given in the 
Year-Book for 1900. 

Among other publications of the Government are: 

The Monthly Bulletin and Handbooks of the Bureau of Ajner- 
ican Republics. 

The Annual and other Reports of the Fisheries Commission. 

The Census Bulletins and Reports. 

The Reports pf the Industrial Commission and of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

Many of the States also publish reports relating to their agri- 
culture, manufactures, mining, fisheries, etc., which should be a 
part of the reference material for teachers in the respective States. 

The Annual Reports of the Chambers of Commerce in all the 
larger cities also contain much useful material. 

Other books of special pertinency in the study of the United 
States are: 

Agriculture. 

Volume on agriculture in the Report of the Eleventh Census; 
Shaler's The United States of America (New York, 1894) ; BoUes's 
Industrial History of the United States (Norwich, 1878). 

Cattle. 

Nimmo's Report on the Range and Ranch Cattle Business 
(Washington, 1885). 

Sheep — Salmon's Report on the History and Present Condition 
of the Sheep Industry in the United States (Washington, 1892). 

Fisheries. 

Goode's The Fisheries and Fishery Industry of the United States 
(Washington, 1887). 

Report of the Eleventh Census on the Fisheries. 
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Fur Trade, 

Tunner's The Significance of the Frontier in American History 
(pp. 89-92) (Madison, Wisconsin, 1894). 

Minerals and Mining. 

Eighty Years' Progress (Vol. II; New York and Worcester, 
1867); Wright's Industrial Evolution of the United States (1895); 
Shaler's The United States; Whitney's The United States; Swank's 
History of the Manufacture of Iron (Philadelphia, 1884) ; The 
Tenth Census (Vol. II) ; the annual reports of the United States 
Geological Survey. 

Iron and Steel Industries. 

Swank's History of the Manufacture of Iron; Bolles's Indus- 
trial History of the United States ; Bishop's History of American 
Manufactures (Philadelphia, 1864) ; Wright's Industrial Evolution 
of thi^ United States; Eighty Years' Progress; Census Reports 
oh the Manufacturing Industries. 

Textile Industries. 

The works by Wright, Bolles, and the Census Reports men- 
tioned above. 

8hip-lmilding. 

Wells's Our Merchant Marine; Bates's The American Marine; 
Shaler's The United States (Vol. I) ; Wright's Industrial Evolu- 
tion of the United States (pp. 29-42) ; Bolles's The Industrial 
History of the United States. 

Transportation. 

Appletons' Universal Cyclopaedia (article, Transportation) ; 
Poor's Railroad Manual; Eighty Years' Progress (Vol. II); 
Bolles's Industrial History of the United States. 

The Statistical Year-Book, published at Ottawa, is a summary 
of the commerce, industries, etc., of Canada. 

General Works of Reference 

Appletons' Universal Cyclopaedia (12 vols.). The edition of 
1900 contains much recent commercial data, particularly in the 
supplements at the end of each volume. 

The Statesman's Year-Book (American edition) is one of the 
best compendiums in English of facts relating to the commerce 
and industries of all countries. The International Geography, 
edited by Dr. H. R. Hill, and the latest edition of Stanford's 
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Compendium are among the best reference books. Other works, 
in English, German, and French, mentioned in the preface to the 
text-book, are important sources of information. Gibbin's The 
Industrial History of England (London, 1894) and Cunningham's 
Growth of English Industry and Commerce (Cambridge, 1892) are 
valuable for the study of the history of industrial development. 

Bureau of Statistics, 

Monthly Bulletin of Exports of Domestic Breadstuffs, Pro- 
visions, Cotton^ and Mineral Oils. 

Tables Nos. 1, 2, and 3 — imports of merchandise into the 
United States, by articles and countries, during the years ending 
June 30, 1890-'99. 

Commerce and Navigation, 1900, Vol. I. 

Commerce and Navigation, 1900, Vol. II. 

Cotton Trade of the United States and The World's Cotton 
Supply and Trade. 

Movement of Prices, from Sauerbeck's Tables, London Econo- 
mists, and reports of the United States Senate and Department 
of Labor. 

The Lumber Trade of the United States. 

The Shipping Industry of the United States and its Relation 
to the Foreign Trade. 

Internal Commerce — Production and Transportation of the 
Principal Articles of the Internal and Foreign Commerce, 1900. 

National Debts of the World. 

Commercial China in 1900. 

Porto Rico, Hawaii, Philippine Islands, Guam, Samoan Islands, 
Cuba. 



TWENTIETH CENTURY TEXT-BOOKS. 

COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY. 

A Commercial Geography. 

By Cyrus C. Adams, F.A.G.S., Editorial 
Staff of the New York Sun, formerly President 
Department of Geography, Brooklyn Institute. 
i2mo. 505 pages. Cloth, $1.30. 

A handbook for the student, the teacher, the scholar, 
and the business man. An extraordinary success in 
text-book making and text-book selling. Three large 
editions in two months after publication. 

Characteristic features : Prepared expressly for edu- 
cational purposes ; topics indicated in heavy type to 
facilitate study ; tables compiled from the latest data ; 
120 maps, 40 diagrams, 16 full-page half-tone illustrations ; 
dry details not massed, but facts given in proper sequence ; 
text not choked with statistics, but placed in full at end 
of chapters ; prominence given to inventions and processes 
that facilitate production ; basal principles of the geogra- 
phy of commerce stated, connecting effect with cause. 

This text-book marks a new era in commercial educa- 
tion. Its signal success and the lavish praise it has brought 
from the leaders of the movement are sufficient testi- 
monies to its merit. Adopted by high schools, normal 
schools, business schools, commercial colleges everywhere. 

"The most scholarly as well as the most teachable book of the kind 
that I have seen." — Arthut D.Arnold, Principal High School^ Stough- 

ton, Mass. 

" We have adopted Adams's Commercial Geography, and it is giv- 
ing entire satisfaction." — E. L, Brqwn^ Principal North Side High 
School^ Denver^ Col, 

" I am greatly pleased with it. It furnishes just the information 
that is often very difficult, if not impossible, for a teacher to obtain. It 
can not fail to meet with success." — F. E, Spaulding, City Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Passaic, N, y, 

D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, NEW YORK. 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY TEXT-BCX)KS- 



COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY. 

Essentials of Business Law. 

By Francis M. Burdick, LL. D., Professor of 
Law in Columbia University. i2mo. Cloth, 

This book is not written for lawyers, nor for pro- 
fessional students of law, but for high-school boys and 
girls. It shows how the rules of law governing the 
commonest business transactions have been developed, 
and it tells what they are to-day. Technical law terms 
are avoided, or so explained and illustrated as to be 
easily understood. It is not a child's book, and the 
author does not prattle to his readers. On the other 
hand, the principles of law are not set forth in the 
form and style known to the leather-bound law-«book, 
but are simplified and expressed in clear, lucid, every- 
day speech. 

While a mastery of this book will not fit the stu- 
dent for examination for the bar, nor enable him to be 
his own lawyer, it will give an intelligent idea ot 
those legal principles and conceptions that are involved 
in ordinary business transactions. It will help him to 
know when he ought to consult a lawyer, instead oi 
going blindly into some business pitfall. He will learn 
the meaning of legal terms that are constantly thrust 
upon him in conversation and in the newspapers. 
He will learn how to make and use checks, bills of 
exchange, and promissory notes ; how to buy and sell 
property ; what his rights are against hotel-keepers, 
common carriers, and various other persons. 

D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, NEWYORK. 
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NOW READY. 

Botanical Text-Books by John Merle Coulter, 

A. M., Ph D., Head of Department of Botany, University of Chicago: 
Plant Relations. A First Book of Botany. $i.io. 
Plant Structures* A Second Book of Botany. $1.20. 
Plant Studies* An Elementary Botany. $1.25. 
Plants. Plant Relations and Plant Structures in i vol. $i.8a 
Key to Some of the Gammon Flora* Limp cloth, 25 cents. 

A History of the American Nation* By Andrew 
C. McLaughlin, A. M., LL. B. $1.40. 

English Texts* For College-Entrance Requirements. 
Carefully edited. Per volume, 25 and 30 cents. 

Animal Life* A First Book of Zoology. . By David 
S. Jordan, Ph. D., LL. D., and Vernon L. Kellogg, M. S. $1.20. 

The Elements of Physics* By C. Hanford Hen- 

DERSON, Ph. D., and John F. Woodhull, A. M., Ph. D. $1.10. 
With Experiments, $1.25. 

Physical Experiments* By John F. Woodhull. 

Ph. D., and M. B. Van Arsdale. With blank pages, 60 cents. With- 
out blank pages, 45 cents. 

The Elementary Principles of Chemistry* By 

Abram Van Eps Young, Ph. B. 95 cents. With Experiments, $1.10. 
Laboratory Manual separately, 45 cents. 

A Text-Book of Geology* 

Brigham, a. M. $1.40. 
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A Text-Book of Astronomy* 

STOCK, Ph. B., LL. B. $1.30. 

« 

A German Reader* By H. P. Jones, Ph. D. $1.00. 
Modern Language Texts*^^Schiller's Die Jungfrau voii 

Orleans* Rhoades. 60 cents. Freytag's Die Joumalisten* Bronsoii. 
45 cents. Jules Verne's Les Forceurs de Blocus* Fontaine. 30 cents. 

A Commercial Geogfraphy* By C. C. Adams. $1.30. 

Sena for complete Prospectus of the Twentieth Century Text-Books 

for High Schools, 
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